"The Vikings" had no terrors for me, because at Oxford I had devoted
as much time to athletic sports as to history. It was the ease with which
I kept my feet on the slope that led to my being singled out by Gordon
Craig from the crowd of Kari's followers, and given the part of Kari's
wife. Ibsen does not mention Mrs Kari, but Craig must have been con-
vinced of her existence, for he had designed a dress for her. She had
nothing to say, but a good deal to shout, and as I was not hindered by
self-consciousness from giving tongue on the stage, I had another quali-
fication besides my agility for playing the part. Besides serving Ellen
Terry as a super in the theatre, I did jobs for her outside it, the jobs of a
literary henchman. One of these jobs was to help her compile the lecture
on "The Letters in Shakespeare's Plays." We also drafted one on "The
Children in the Plays," which was completed later on.
Either in 1908, or 1909, Mr Hughes Massie, then a partner in the
famous firm of Curtis Brown, literary agents, approached Ellen Terry
about giving some Shakespeare lectures in America. It was suggested that
the heroines would be a popular subject. The "literary henchman," who
had been banished from Ellen Terry's society "like one infectious" since
her marriage, was recalled from exile (the exile was not merely figurative
as I was in Italy at the time) and reinstated in her old job. I have de-
scribed the nature of my work for Ellen Terry in the preface to the
lectures which were published for the first time in 1931. ("Four Lectures
on Shakespeare" by Ellen Terry. Edited by Christopher St John. Martin
Hopkinson.) The two on the heroines became in time, as more and more
scenes were introduced, an epitome of Ellen Terry's Shakespearean im-
personations. The preference, particularly common in England, for act-
ing which creates the illusion that it is not acting at all, an illusion which
an actress no longer young, cannot create in a young part, would alone
have prevented Ellen Terry, at sixty-two, from giving these impersona-
tions on the stage. Debarred from representing a Juliet, a Desdemona, a
Beatrice, an Imogen to the life, she found scope in these so-called "lec-
tures," for giving compelling presentations of the characters with which
at the Lyceum she had been identified, and adding to them glimpses of
others she had studied but never played*
"If you amount to nothing, your art in the end amounts to nothing;
that is a fact almost biological in its brutal certainty." (Stark Young in
"Theatre Practice.") Now Ellen Terry perhaps amounted to more in her
sixties than at any time in her life. She was rich in experience of human-
ity, and had, stored up in her mind, a great treasure, accumulated during
years of study of Shakespeare. She had developed into a philosopher, who
had ceased to fear age, and had set about inventing a new beauty to take
the place of the old beauty of her youth. It was unnecessary for her to
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